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matter of a few moments to find any topic in the Digest. The list of 
cases cited (pp. 165-215) follows the general index and this too is service- 
able inasmuch as the reference is given to the original report as well as to 
the page of the Digest. The balance of the volume, consisting of an 
alphabetical list of documents (pp. 217-453), likewise justifies its exist- 
ence and simplifies reference to the work as a whole. 

Professor Moore was required by the terms of the act of Congress to 
produce a digest of the international law of the United States. This he 
has done, but in the doing calls attention to the inaccuracy of the title; 
for there is, strictly speaking, no international law of the United States, 
distinct and separate from the international law of the civilized world. 
As Professor Moore says: 

The phrase is itself a misnomer and conveys an implication which the government 
of the United States has always been the first to repel, for it has ever been the position 
of the United States that international law is a body of rules common to all civilized 
nations, equally binding upon all, and impartially governing their mutual intercourse. 

Or to adopt the weighty and measured language of Cicero: 

Neque erit alia lex Romae, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia post hac; sed et omnes gentes 
et omni tempore una lex et sempiterna et immutabilis contenebit, unusque erit 
communis quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus. 

James Brown Scott. 

The Practice of Diplomacy as Illustrated in the Foreign Relations of the 
United States. By John W. Foster, author of A Century of American 
Diplomacy; American Diplomacy in the Orient, etc. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, pp. [x] 401. 1906. 

A worldly maxim informs us that wine improves with age, which 
may or may not be true, but it is a fact that the present fruit of Mr. 
Foster's labors is a confirmation of the maxim and a distinct credit to 
his vintage. 

Mr. Foster's various volumes are, as it were, an afterthought and in a 
way the result of a happy accident. After a generation spent in the 
diplomatic service, and after rounding out a distinguished career as 
secretary of state in President Harrison's cabinet, Mr. Foster became 
professor of diplomacy in the George Washington University. Instead 
of becoming ascetic with age, as has frequently happened, Mr. Foster 
has become academic and literary, and the books which he has written 
in the past few years are the direct outcome of his professorate. 

The first fruit of his academic activity was the well known Century of 
American Diplomacy — a brief review of the foreign relations of the 
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United States, 1776-1876. Of the merits of this work, which won instant 
favor with the reading public, this is not the place to speak. But it is 
well to call attention to this admirable and in many ways charming 
book because the distinguished author has prepared the Practice of 
Diplomacy "as a companion volume and complement" of a Century of 
American Diplomacy. The intervening volume, American Diplomacy 
in the Orient, was the result of personal and professional interest in the 
affairs of the Far East. 

In order to estimate a book and its value as a book it is necessary to 
discover the intent of the writer and then to see in how far and with 
what success the author has executed that intent. In the brief preface 
to the book under consideration, Mr. Foster states that 

the present work is intended primarily to set forth the part taken by American Dip- 
lomatists in the elevation and purification of diplomacy; and, secondarily, to give in 
popular form, through such a narrative, the rules and procedure of diplomatic inter- 
course. While it is prepared for the general reader, numerous citations of authori- 
ties are given to enable the student to pursue his investigations by an examination 
of the original sources of information. 

Mr. Foster expressly disclaims any intention to make the work a 
manual of diplomatic procedure. The purpose of the distinguished author 
is therefore popular rather than scientific, and his aim is to give the 
general reader an outline of the practice of diplomacy rather than to 
present a detailed treatise. The work is emphatically a work of vul- 
garization and as such a distinct success. 

There is an idea prevalent that the diplomatic service is not what it 
used to be. This is so, for the service is distinctly better and more 
respectable than ever before. But this is not exactly what is meant, for 
the critic really means that steam and electricity have rendered the 
diplomat useless other than as a diner-out. In this latter capacity, 
it cannot be denied that he performs onerous as well as representative 
duties and that he thus brings his country, as it were, into our very homes , 
and therefore in close and intimate relations with our people, or at least 
with some of them. But the critic of the diplomatic corps forgets that 
the duty of the diplomat is not solely with the foreign office of the home 
country or indeed with the Department of State in Washington. He 
represents in a real and vital sense the interests of his fellow-countrymen 
in distress who need disinterested advice and competent guidance. The 
diplomat of today is not so independent as he was a century ago; but 
he is really a more useful being. Mr. Foster performs no small service 
in making this clear to the general reader. 

In the second chapter, Mr. Foster deals with the rank of diplomats and 
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makes it clear that efficiency is not a thing of gold braid, and that the 
service rendered bears no necessary or reasonable relation to the rank of 
the diplomat. The head of the procession; a seat at the right or the left 
may be more enjoyable; it may be embarrassing to wait until ambas- 
sador so-and-so has had his audience and conveyed to the secretary of 
state the assurance of his high official and personal esteem. But the 
brain is the thing that counts. When Dr. Franklin, braidless and 
giltless, was presented at the French Court it does not appear that the 
interests of his country suffered because he was not an ambassador. 
And when mothers in the street held their children in their arms that they 
might catch a sight of the man in homespun, it did not occur to anyone 
to question his rank. It is doubtful if Charles Francis Adams could have 
prevented the sailing of the Alabama had he been accredited personally 
to her majesty instead of to her government, nor is it to be supposed 
that James Russell Lowell would have represented more clearly, and 
therefore more truly, the intelligence of the republic and the desire of 
the enlightened for friendship with the mother country, if he had been in 
name what he was in fact, an ambassador. The service wants men; not 
apologies for men. Increased rank will never makeup for the absence of 
brainpower. But money and brains do not necessarily go together and 
so it happens that the poor man of ability cannot accept a position 
which seemingly requires an expenditure of many times his salary. If, 
therefore, our diplomats are to entertain and cater to the stomach as is 
the rule of today, we must select only men of means or increase the 
salaries of our diplomatic representatives, so that they can meet the 
demands of the service from the official salary. This is adequately 
pointed out by Mr. Foster, and members of Congress could read his 
pages with no little profit. 

Mr. Foster points out in the first two chapters of his book, the useful- 
ness of the service and the need of efficiency in the service. And it is 
the reviewer's opinion that these two chapters would justify of them- 
selves the existence of this interesting and valuable book. The balance 
of the work may be grouped as follows : Diplomats — their appointment , 
reception, termination, duties and immunities (pp. 34-215) ; the consular 
service (pp. 216-242); treaties — their negotiation, ratification, inter- 
pretation and termination (pp. 243-311). These chapters are interesting 
and replete with accurate information. Their mastery is easy and is 
essential to the well-informed citizen. The chapter on arbitration and 
its procedure (pp. 330-358) is timely and outlines a record of peace 
and justice which will rebound to the lasting credit of our country. 
The final chapter on international claims (pp. 359-381) is of great 
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interest, and there will be not a few who will consider it the most 
distinct and valuable contribution in the book. The layman knows 
little of the subject and there are few articles or treaties to which he can 
turn for information. This chapter supplies the reader with the essential 
knowledge and it does it well and within small compass. 

The work is the outcome of practical experience, it is pleasingly 
written and is interspersed with passages of amusing and happy incident. 
It is also timely, and a careful reading of the Practice of Diplomacy 
from cover to cover leads to the conclusion and the hope that it will 
inevitably find its way to the general reader, for whose instruction and 
pleasure it has been specially written. 

James Brown Scott. 

The Aliens Act and the Right of Asylum. By N. W. Sibley, B.A., LL.M., 
Trin. H. Camb, Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln's Inn, and Alfred Elias, 
LL.B., Victoria University, Barrister-at-Law of Gray's Inn. London: 
William Clowes and Sons, Limited, pp. xi, 161. 1906. 

This little book is a model comment upon the aliens act, 1905 (5 Edw. 
VII., C. 13) and in the brief compass of a trifle over one hundred and fifty 
pages, gives the historical setting and analysis of the act as well as a 
valuable appendix upon the right of asylum in the law of England. 

Perhaps the best way to give an idea of the scope of this little book 
will be to give the table of contents: Part I, pp. 1-17, deals with 
international law on the admission of aliens, the droit du Renovi and 
the right of asylum; part II, pp. 18-30, outlines the comparative juris- 
prudence on the prohibition against access of alien immigrants, on the 
removal of aliens and the right of asylum; part III, pp. 31-82, the status 
of alienage; the history of legislation in Great Britain on the subject 
of the admission, expulsion, residence of aliens; an analysis of the aliens 
act; a table of punishments and penalties under the aliens act. 

Appendix I, pp. 83-124, gives the text of the act and the rules and 
orders made under the act; Appendix II, pp. 125-137, is an admirable 
section on the right of asylum in the law of England, and Appendix III, 
pp. 138-144, is made up of statistics from parliamentary papers on alien 
immigration for the last decade into the United Kingdom. A detailed 
and highly serviceable index, pp. 145-161, places the little book com- 
pletely at the disposal of reader and student. 

The text is carefully written and in it the immigration acts of the 
United States are considered and approved, and a brief survey is given 
of the subject in continental law. 



